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Statement of purpose 

Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please send 
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conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 
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Podemos, continued from page 1 

the particular and the universal: "I need housing, you 
need a job: we need democracy!" People's needs are, of 
course, highly varied, but Podemos tries to bring them 
together to build a common-sense that addresses not 
just the economic crisis but the systemic lack of democ- 
racy. Democracy has to do with people's rights, which 
people are losing (the right to education, to a healthy 
life, etc.). Democracy is indistinguishable from the ques- 
tion of rights. What Spain lacks is democracy, which is 
being kidnapped by interconnected powers such as bad 
decision-making in Europe. 

DM: With respect to democracy, are we speaking of con- 
temporary parliamentary democratic practice, or some- 
thing else? You wrote in the Guardian, "Political parties 
and movements are tools, not ends in themselves." 2 Is 
democracy a means or an end in itself? 

EM: Doing new politics means not addressing people 
in a finalistic way, e.g. "This is the goal: socialism, or a 
society not ruled by classes." It's not like that. Identities 
are not shaped that way anymore. Forty years ago it was 
possible to build this kind of identity: "You are born in 
a working-class environment, you are raised working 
class, you are a teenager who is going to be a worker, 
you spend forty years in more or less the same place 
working for more or less the same entity, therefore, 
you are a member of the organized working class." This 
kind of subject formation does not happen anymore. The 
way capitalism has developed has fragmented so much, 
even fragmenting the way that identities are shaped. We 
still go to work (we can even spend 40 years working 1 2 
hours a day], but that doesn't make us working class 
anymore. If we organize ourselves, we don't necessar- 
ily do so as "working class" anymore. This gets to the 
question, "Is Democracy a means, or an end in itself?" 
Democracy, too, can be an empty word. Nobody knows 
what "democratic economics" is. You can be a "liberal" 
or a "socialist," but what does "democrat" mean when 
it comes to economics? Nothing. Democracy is not an 
end in itself because there is no precise positivity to it. 
It's always a work in progress: meeting people's needs 
in a context where needs keep changing, making people 
feel part of a society that's worthy of the name, instead 
of just a bunch of isolated individuals scattered across 
different world cities. Parties that support democracy 
and seek to open up democratic processes cannot think 
of themselves as ends in themselves. That would be like 
doing politics like you do business— working for profit, 
being there to make money; means to a specific end, 
but at the same time an end in itself. Business does not 
go beyond money, but democracy goes beyond rights. 
Rights change. People demand different rights. Democ- 
racy can only be understood as an ongoing, open-ended 
process. You have to build it every day. It is not about 
voting every five years. If it doesn't happen every day— 



e.g., no democracy in the workplace or inside the family 
due to gender trouble— then there is no democracy. So, 
it is not possible to say, "Yes, this is democracy. We've 
finally arrived!" It is always ahead of you. 

LP: Thinking back to the history of the Left and Marx- 
ism and the place of democracy within a Marxist un- 
derstanding, for Marx democracy was bound up with 
Bonapartism: In some ways when people are faced 
with radical change, they fear it, and instead to look to 
democratic decisions within the state, to gain limited 
freedoms and protection. Whilst democratic demands 
are necessary, they are insufficient. Socialism in previ- 
ous centuries attempted to overcome all existing forms 
of politics, even democracy. Today there has become 
this distinction between democratic and socialist proj- 
ects. Would you separate a democratic from a socialist 
project and why? 

EM: Well we all know that Marxism has traditionally 
regarded democracies as they arose in the aftermath 
of the French Revolution as essentially bourgeois and 
fake. Democracy was a state-centered political space 
in which the violence of the state was going to be used 
against the people. We know that story (this is Eduardo 
talking here and not necessarily Podemos]: I think 
that is false, a mistake. The French Revolution did not 
achieve what it aimed for, that is true. It started as a 
massive process of wealth and land redistribution in 
France and ended up with Napoleon. That's true. But 
that does not mean that the French Revolution was just 
"bourgeois." The idea of the rule of law, for instance, is 
truly democratic. Some would say that the democracy 
the French were trying to build was incompatible with 
capitalism. Of course, we're talking about the late 18th 
century when capitalism was less developed. At the 
same time, I do not think it helps to regard the French 
Revolution and the whole tradition of liberal democracy 
as something "bourgeois". Let's face something: In the 
20th century, even though the organized working class 
achieved so many things (universal suffrage!) suppos- 
edly building on the socialist anti-bourgeois tradition, 
it is also true that after 1945 the fear of communism 
achieved more in terms of rights, demands being met 
in terms of protection of workers, etc., than did com- 
munism itself. But this is not something particularly 
nice to say. 

LP: That points to the problematic tradition of the Left 
in the 20th century. Undoubtedly, the French Revolution 
as a radical bourgeois revolution gave rise to important 
demands such as universal suffrage, demands that 
pointed beyond society as it existed. Yet under capital- 
ism, there is a need to push beyond them. 

EM: Again, if Marxism regarded the French Revolution 



as radical bourgeois, it was because there was a dif- 
ferent model as to how politics should be done, and a 
different subject of change which Marxism was pointing 
towards. Marxism was able to build an idea of capital- 
ism as actually leading somewhere else, as having a 
direction, however unspecific a post-capitalist society 
remained. But this traditional Marxist view misses the 
point. I don't think that what was going on at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution was as radical as that. 
But, as for Robespierre and the Committee of Public 
Safety, what was going on there was as radical, had as 
much to do with emancipation as that which the Marxist 
tradition has said. I am not saying Marxist tradition is 
completely wrong, but we have to understand that the 
Marxist idea of society and politics dismissed democ- 
racy more than it deserved. The idea of the state as an 
apparatus of violence had to do with a very important 
historical experience. But we have learned that the state 
can also work differently. Right now, I would embrace 
this nuance. 

Even the Paris Commune had to do with the state, 
even though they wanted to overcome it. Without the 
state they would not have been able to resist, even for 
a month. Democracy is a good name for the things that 
we do today. It is also a good name for what Marxists 
wanted to achieve. They should not have surrendered 
this word to the enemy. Democracy sums up a lot of 
things that traditional Marxism aimed for and it is a pity 
that we lost the symbolic space of democracy and free- 
dom. Those things were not actually bourgeois. They 
are the greatest achievements of the 20th century. Uni- 
versal suffrage was regarded as bourgeois, and you are 
not going to overcome capitalism by voting— everybody 
knows that. But in the late 1 920s when the UK adopted 
universal suffrage for both women and men, that cannot 
be regarded as merely bourgeois. That was an achieve- 
ment of the working class, of the trade unions, certainly, 
but of the left-wing Marxists as well. Why should we call 
that bourgeois? Perhaps it did not change the world, but 
it is a victory, an absolute victory. The French Revolution 
achieved a lot of things like that, and the same applies 
to many other political movements in the 20th century: 
They weren't as radical as some Marxists thought that 
they should be, but they are the best we have. 

LP: On that point, how do we salvage these past at- 
tempts to transform the world? You have said today that 
Podemos seeks to move beyond the language of Left 
and right. This distinction, you maintain, is no longer 
relevant, no longer part of the "common sense." But 
how do you salvage those past attempts of the Left? 
How might we learn from them today? 

EM: Well, much of what Podemos stands for comes 
from the Left. We talk about workplace democracy, 
rights, putting sectors under public control that have to 



do with people's basic needs, and all these come from 
the tradition of the Left. But, the words that used to 
mean those things, like "socialism," the "Left," and even 
"communism"— the whole European tradition of mak- 
ing the rule of law and communism compatible, part of 
the same political project— none of that is now meant 
by these metaphors of Right and Left. Why should we 
cling to the signifiers, while failing to advance policies 
and solutions to concrete specific demands? Some say, 
"It is better to keep our identity intact. These words are 
important. They mean a lot to me." Ok, but don't do poli- 
tics for yourself. Don't do politics in order to safeguard 
your identity. Granted, the words matter. But we are 
addressing the same issues using different words. It is 
not Left versus right anymore. It is new versus old, or us 
versus them. These may not be the same as Left versus 
right, but many common meanings are there. And we 
just don't need to feel part of the tradition. We respect 
the values of trade unions. We respect the values of the 
Left. But the Left also has to do with creating meanings. 
There is no solid working class tradition or Marxist tra- 
dition because people are no longer there. People don't 
feel like that anymore. Some say "yeah, we are work- 
ing class, we are working class," as if repeating it ten 
thousand times in front of the mirror makes it true. But 
it is not happening, no matter how many times you use 
the words. We have new metaphors to help build a bet- 
ter, more democratic society. So let's stick to demands, 
more than to words. To put it more academically, let's 
speak the language of hegemony, rather than the lan- 
guage of ideology. 

DM: You have emphasized the need to have close con- 
nections with "struggles from below," Podemos's organ- 
isational structure is based on circles: self-organized 
groups, small local assemblies that regularly meet 
and discuss. In what way do you see the need for the 
existence of a party like Podemos? What separates the 
political action within Podemos from that of the local 
assemblies? 

EM: It is true there has to be a connection to struggles 
from below, but those are different realities. You cannot 
tell social movements to follow the pace of more formal 
politics, because if you do you are going to ruin them. It 
is all about what position you have in civil society. Par- 
ties have one position in society, and movements have 
a different position, no matter how much they share 
common spaces and common issues. There might be 
people in Podemos who are also in social movements. 
There might be people in Podemos with no experience 
in social movements. At all events, there is a tension 
between the process of changing a country by building 
solidarity networks and by standing in elections, win- 
ning institutional power, and being more hegemonic, 
being able to set the agenda. Both of them are very 
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Podemos, continued from above 

important in politics but you cannot possibly mistake an 
electoral process for building a solidarity network. We 
in Podemos are talking about people who have nothing 
to eat, no school for their children, or credit to launch 
new businesses. All these things have a different pace. 
There must be a tension between parties and move- 
ments, because if that tension does not exist parties 
will be less accountable and movements will not be able 
to see their work institutionally reflected. Let me give 
you an example: We say very often in meetings and on 
media that it would be great if someone from the social 
movement in favor of education could actually help writ- 
ing the law that was to rule education under a Podemos 
government. And that, of course, would be great, but it 
does not mean that the social movements for education 
reform should become political parties. There is no logi- 
cal transition from the social to the political. Everything 
is social and everything is political, in different ways, but 
no political articulation is derived from a social problem. 
By this I just mean that with the same social materi- 
als you can either get right-wing anti-establishment 
populism, raw anti-politics, Podemos, or none of them, 
depending on a huge range of factors. 

The way movements and parties do politics must 
remain separate both to help movements develop a dif- 
ferent relationship with power as well as to help make 
parties more accountable. Without the movements, 
Podemos would be a worse party. But by only rallying 
mass movements and building solidarity networks, you 
cannot possibly change the country. You need both, and 
the state of emergency is so deep and so urgent, the 
problems and needs not being met are so important, 
that you cannot possibly do it without both. 

LP: As I understand it, Podemos came out of the Indig- 
nados movement. It emerged at a moment in 201 1 when 
their struggle was happening globally— Occupy, the 
Arab Spring, and all sorts of other movements and up- 
risings around the world. Podemos came out of this, but 
was not formed into a coherent organisation until 2013. 
Since then, you have gone to electoral success in 2014. 
At the same time, whilst the networks may remain in 
Spain, there has been a retreat in those struggles, both 
in Spain and on a global scale. So, when looking back to 
your point of origin from the present where you have an 
international position within the European Union, what 
kind of challenge does that pose for you in maintaining 
the dynamic tension you mention? 

EM: You think there has been a retreat? In Europe? 

LP: Yes, perhaps it is different in the U.K. than in Spain 
or elsewhere. Syriza has had some success, for ex- 
ample. But in a great number of European countries (as 
indeed, Tariq Ali mentioned during the event last night) 
there has also been an unmistakable move to the right, 
in France and Denmark, for example. 

EM: Well, I don't think we should focus too much on 
the movements. Activism is necessary and in the last 
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40 years it has inspired so many struggles, so many 
victories as well, that it is impossible to diminish its 
importance. But it's only the people that can change 
the country: The People. The activists are important in 
catalyzing and imagining change, but they are not the 
subject of change. After all, they are just a small seg- 
ment of the population. Solidarity networks have built 
extraordinary things in different neighbourhoods in 
Athens, Madrid, and Barcelona. But they cannot actually 
change countries. For that you need a different subject 
of change, one that is much more diffuse. That subject 
is the people. And we all know how people are— we live 
with people, we chat with people, we work with people. 
They have feelings, they feel anger, they sometimes feel 
that the system does not work. But the fact that people 
feel the system does not work does not necessarily lead 
them to anti-capitalism. 

So, Podemos tries to build what we call "popular 
unity." Popular unity means there is a very basic agree- 
ment in society, according to which we should get rid of 
those that do not represent us, because they represent 
other people. We must rebuild and reinvent representa- 
tion, in order to take people into account and to make 
their demands be heard, and also in order to address 
those problems as far as we can, as long as we can 
in order to change the country, in order to change the 
continent. We desperately need a substantial redistribu- 
tion of power in order to put some new policies forward. 



We also need a lot of common sense and a lot of sup- 
port, because if Podemos or Syriza or any other radical 
democratic party wins a national election every power in 
Europe will try hard to tie them down and to make them 
agree that there is no alternative. To challenge that you 
don't need a lot of people on the streets, what you need 
is popular support (again, this means a different com- 
mon sense). To address the problems the old solutions 
claim to address requires this different common sense. 
Because if not, people will help get rid of the establish- 
ment but they won't support the changes that need to 
be made. This is not only about revitalizing the estab- 
lishment; it is about changing the rules of the game. 
To accomplish this we'll have to do a lot of things that 
have nothing to do with winning elections. It is a more 
subtle process than that. For one thing, it's about more 
than going out to rally massive numbers on the streets. 
Support is also at home. Support has to do with people 
watching TV and thinking, "That's right," not only run- 
ning down the streets and shouting. 

DM: Podemos makes a number of appeals to "popu- 
lism," but this has problematic history. How do you 
differentiate your version of populism from conserva- 
tive populism or from the old Stalinist strategy of the 
Popular Front? 

EM: Marina said yesterday, "Syriza is a populist party, 



because it speaks in the name of the people. When 
Syriza takes power, it will be the power of the people." 
Wherever and whenever there is representation [and of 
course, institutional politics has to do with representa- 
tion), this necessarily remains incomplete. You cannot 
possibly represent everyone, every need and every de- 
mand. That is naive. But I don't think the aspiration to 
do this is populist. You could use a different word and 
the problem would remain the same. What you try to do 
is to build a new common sense that does not exclude 
anyone, that actually makes everyone— well perhaps not 
everyone, but as many people as possible— part of the 
politics you are trying to advance. This in turn means 
that the subject to whom you appeal is very diffuse. To 
address the people means something like this: "No 
matter whom you have voted for in the past; no matter 
if you feel conservative or liberal or neither; no matter 
what you think about, for example, NATO; if you agree on 
this idea of Democracy, you are a part of it. Because no 
one in the world, apart from 500,000 activists across the 
world, is at the same time anti-capitalist, feminist, en- 
vironmentalist, anti-war, and anti-racist. No one is like 
that actually! People might be environmentalist, but not 
necessarily feminist. People might be feminist but not 
necessarily socialist. Moreover, the people have a plu- 
rality of demands, and this plurality cannot be deleted. 
It cannot be easily resolved. So, politics is about framing 
things. The way you put things, the way you build your 
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Unity, class, program 

Barbara Dorn 



A panel discussion titled "Is there a need for left unity?" at 
the Platypus European Conference, was held at Goldsmiths 
University, London, on July 19, 2014. The following is an 
edited version of a contribution to the panel by Barbara 
Dorn, an International Bolshevik Tendency [IBTI supporter. 

ONE OF THE QUESTIONS we often encounter is, "Why 
can't all you left groups just get together?" It's a good 
question that deserves a serious answer, whether it 
comes from people who lack experience in politics or 
more seasoned comrades who should already know the 
answer and frame it in seemingly more sophisticated 
terms like "left unity." 

It poses two other questions: What do we mean by 
"Left"? and What do we mean by "unity"? 

In Britain "Left" is used to refer to everything from 
the Lib Dems to the Greens to the Labour left to self-de- 
fined socialists of various types to anarchists to genuine 
communists and everything in between. What the term 
"Left" does not refer to is the working class. 

It is the political consciousness of the working class 
that is of central importance to achieving the goals that 
many of us share, whether it's winning a particular 
strike or carrying out a successful socialist revolution. 
The broadest possible unity of the working class against 
the capitalists and their states - that is what we need. 

On the face of it, it might seem that the best way to 
achieve such unity would be to unify the existing tenden- 
cies that represent or seek to represent the working 
class (and exclude bourgeois forces like the Greens] 
and then democratically sort out our differences as we 
engage in real-life struggle. Something like this was 
the model for the First International, in which Karl Marx 
played a prominent role in the 1860s and early 1870s, 
and for the Second International, founded in 1889, which 
came to encompass such disparate formations as the 
British Labour Party, the German SDP, or the Russian 
SDLP. There were always elements that could not be 
contained within the common framework, but the idea 
of working-class political unity in the form of a single 
party was defended by virtually every leading socialist 
- in Karl Kautsky's formulation, "one class, one party" 
(or, to put it the other way round, a "party of the whole 
class"). 

On the revolutionary left wing of the Second Inter- 
national-principally Lenin's Bolshevik faction in the 
fragmented Russian party-the idea of the "party of the 
whole class" had, as early as 1912, come into conflict 



with the need to defend the program of "working-class 
unity" in the form of socialist revolution. As Lenin noted 
in April 1914, "Unity is a great thing and a great slogan. 
But what the workers' cause needs is the unity of Marx- 
ists, not unity between Marxists, and opponents and 
distorters of Marxism." 

It would take two related world-historic events to de- 
finitively break genuine Marxists from the old organiza- 
tional framework, radically changing our understanding 
of how to achieve revolutionary working-class unity. On 
4 August 1914, deputies of the SDP betrayed the work- 
ing class by voting in the Reichstag to grant funds to 
Germany to wage the imperialist war that had just bro- 
ken out. In October 1917, Lenin's Bolsheviks overthrew 
the Russian bourgeoisie in the face of opposition from 
the right wing of the Russian workers' movement-the 
Mensheviks and right-wing Social Revolutionaries. 

It had become clear that political unity with forces 
committed, openly or not, to preserving the bourgeois 
order meant unity with the capitalist class against the 
working class. Achieving working-class unity against 
the bourgeoisie would require Marxists to win over a 
majority of the working class through sharp political 
struggle against-and organizational independence 
from-the reformists and centrists. In 1919, the Third (or 
Communist] International was founded on an explicitly 
revolutionary basis. 

During the first few years of its existence steps were 
taken to ensure that reformists and centrists were not 
admitted to the Comintern. Combined with disgust over 
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the outright treachery of the Second International, these 
measures were used by some ultra-left tendencies to 
argue against working with social democrats in any 
fashion. 

But organizational unity of genuine Marxists against 
non-Marxist tendencies does not preclude unity in ac- 
tion with reformists and other political currents. After 
intense debate, the Comintern thus came to advocate 
the "united fronf'-precisely this sort of temporary unity 
in action around clear objectives, e.g., a strike, a dem- 
onstration against imperialist war, preventing a fascist 
mobilization, or a defense campaign for a working-class 
political prisoner. In a united front, Marxists maintain 
their own separate political organization and do not stop 
criticizing their bloc partners. The united front is an 
opportunity for Marxists to demonstrate in practice and 
through propaganda that they, and not the reformists, 
are the most consistent fighters for the workers' cause. 

There is a fashion these days for "unity initiatives" 
like Die Linke, Syriza, the French NPA and a long line 
of attempts in Britain of which Left Unity is the latest 
manifestation. These go beyond unity in action to at- 
tempt to build unity around a lowest common-denomi- 
nator program and common propaganda by groups and 
individuals who do not in fact share a program. This 
is a step backwards from the Leninist vanguard party 
model of breaking with the reformists. Marxists may 
work with this type of organization in common actions. 
In rare cases where there is a clear trajectory to the left 
and room for political debate, we may even join such a 
formation in order to attempt to influence that trajec- 
tory (as we did with the Socialist Labour Party in Britain 
in the mid-1990s]. But always our perspective is that of 
an uncompromising fight to win revolutionary forces by 
exposing the political dead end reformism represents 
for workers and oppressed. 

At an anti-austerity demonstration in London a few 
weeks ago, I met a comrade who challenged me to 
tell him the three most important reasons why the IBT 
maintained a separate existence. I'd like to end today by 
answering that question, because this is very much re- 
lated to the key question we need to answer as Marxist 
revolutionaries: What program do we need to overthrow 
capitalism? 

1. The state 

Capitalism cannot be gradually reformed-it must be 
destroyed. We have important political differences with 
those on the Left who believe in a parliamentary road 
to socialism, or who vote for Labour in the belief that 
it can be "reclaimed." We do not seek unity with those 
that believe the armed bodies of the state [e.g., police, 
prison guards] are part of the workers' movement. Or 
with those who call on the state to ban fascist marches 
[bans which are then inevitably used against the Left). 



Or those who are not prepared to defy the punitive anti- 
union laws but instead plead for them to be repealed 
through legal channels. Or with those who take or share 
power in capitalist administrations and participate in the 
imposition of austerity budgets, as Die Linke has done in 
Berlin and the Green Party in Brighton. 

2. Internationalism 

Those who support their own ruling class in war, or 
who maintain neutrality in the face of imperialist attack 
on a semi-colony, are no friends of working-class unity 
against capitalism. We defend the right of nations to 
self-determination, but are opposed to so-called social- 
ists who see the ideology of nationalism as in some way 
progressive, as many are now doing over Scotland. 

3. Independence of the working class 

The working class must defend the rights of all the op- 
pressed, but we do not share ideologies such as femi- 
nism that call for unity of women across class lines. 
We do not seek unity with those who wish to work in 
collaboration with the bourgeoisie, or vote for popular 
front coalitions between bourgeois and workers' organi- 
zations. Getting this question wrong is no small matter 
and has caused the workers' movement to go down to 
bloody defeat many times over, for example, Spain in 
the 1930s, Chile in the 1970s. Trotsky described this as 
"the main question of proletarian class strategy for this 
epoch." 

We do need unity-unity of the working class under 
the leadership of a party based on a program like the 
one I have just described-and for the working class to 
use that program to take power. The long road to that 
point will involve many episodes of unity in action, but 
it will also require Marxists to reject unity with those 
whose politics are contrary to the historic interests of 
the working class. IP 



Podemos, continued from page 3 

position in a symbolic space. 

LP: But speaking the language of hegemony and aban- 
doning that of ideology, how does one address the fact 
that the people are angry at "the banks" or "the immi- 
grants"? So, is it really just a question of framing? 

EM: Let's take the example of UKIP here in Britain. It is 
building upon an actual feeling, a feeling of insecurity. 
Now, it is also possible to frame things in a way that 
leads people from insecurity. The issues are there, the 
social problems are there. Immigration is an issue ev- 
erywhere. It is an issue in Spain, with many people dying 
trying to cross to Spain from North Africa. But what we 
say is, "These people deserve not only rights— the right 
to live, of course! But also the right to an opportunity: 
Because Europe should be a space where human rights 
apply to everyone. So no one is illegal, and we are all 
immigrants." That is the way we frame it. If we had a 
country that actually worked, a better country, a more 
democratic country— in our view democracy and bet- 
ter management, democracy and a better society are 
strongly interconnected; so it is not a question of hiring 
very good managers from the finance world in order 
to put things right; no, it is about more democracy— if 
these people lived in a different society and if Europe 
was better, more democratic space, then immigra- 
tion would not be a problem. So the issue is: How do 
we challenge the UKIPs of Europe? By saying to all the 
people voting for them that they are racists? No, we 
should not insult them, because those people might be 
necessary to change this country. Anyway, they are not 
racist necessarily. I don't think that British society is 
racist. It hasn't been in the last 50 years since the end 
of World War II, so why assume it is a question of rac- 
ism? No, it's just that the Left and the democratic forces 
in the UK have failed to challenge the way UKIP frames 
social issues like immigration. It is the establishment 
politics' fault. UKIP is the monstrous offspring of the 
crisis of the establishment. So let's try to build a chain 
of equivalence between anger and the fight for democ- 
racy, instead of the blaming of immigrants. That's the 
question of framing. 

LP: You say that UKIP emerges from the crisis of the 
establishment. Would you characterize that as a crisis 
of neoliberalism? Is there anything progressive that can 
come out of that crisis? 

EM: Neoliberalism has forced or turned Labour to the 
right. It is not that Labour has been pushed rightwards 
by bad people such as Tony Blair. No, it is just that in 
neoliberalism it is not very clear where and how state 
policies are defined and developed. For instance, we 
have the national debt, of European countries not having 
control or sovereignty over currencies. So, many Euro- 
pean countries don't control the money. It is ruled by 
the European Bank, so they lose control of the currency. 
The European Bank cannot lend money to the state, 
but must lend money to the banks of the state who can 



then finance the state. So the way things happen under 
neoliberal conditions has created a very tight form of 
establishment. This means Labour cannot do anything 
different and, of course, the right is quite comfortable 
with this situation. But even the right has had to accept 
things, like gay marriage. How can we get out of this 
situation in order to build a more democratic society? 
Firstly, the fact that many people agree the establish- 
ment is rotten might lead to the need for a new political 
space with other actors, a situation that would allow 
us not to be forced to choose between one thing and 
the same thing. We need to create by political means 
the desire for change, which is genuinely felt at pres- 
ent but diffuse. Where is the alternative? It is not going 
to be built from above. It has to be from below. How to 
do this? By opening up processes in which people can 
actually take part in building an alternative. Podemos is 
a tool in that process. Podemos is a work in progress, 
in which what is being built is not a new party of the 
Left but a new country. This is much more ambitious 
in terms of framing. It is a new country and a different 
society, more democratic but also more transparent, 
more accountable. All the things that people lack in the 
current system. 

LP: A lot of thinkers and academics associated with 
Podemos have taken inspiration from figures like Marx 
or Spinoza in their writings. How do you relate their 
ideas to the present? 

EM: Podemos is a hypothesis. It is possible to build 
upon the new political space opening in front of us. This 
is a matter of experiencing society as it is changing in 
front of you— watching Spanish society change after the 
Indignados movement, developing new ways of framing 
politics, of feeling politics, even of hating politics. These 
are all things that we have experienced. There is now 
a cooperation and a solidarity that didn't exist before 
these movements, which hadn't existed for years. All 
this is an inspiration much greater than Marx or Spi- 
noza, though there are people in Podemos with an aca- 
demic background, like myself. I come from the Critical 
Theory tradition— from Adorno. Actually my Ph.D. was 
on Walter Benjamin, so I come from the Critical Theory, 
Marxist, academic left world. But I have learned a lot 
from the experience of the last few years, in terms of 
how social movements and solidarity networks have de- 
veloped. And my understanding of politics has changed. 

LP: How has it changed? 

EM: Five or six years ago I would have said that I was 
part of "the left-wing tradition." I might disagree with 
you on the French Revolution, but I would say I belong to 
the same tradition. But after the Indignados movement; 
after watching my country be destroyed by corruption, 
impunity, unaccountability, and neoliberal one-way 
solutions; after hearing people say repeatedly "there is 
no other way out," "austerity, austerity, austerity," and 
all the rest of it; after this crisis and after watching so 
many people my age leave the country for lack of op- 
portunity and because of social issues that they couldn't 
possibly solve; after watching all the best people of my 



generation leave my country, you really think, "Okay, 
we need a change. We need it now. There is no other 
time. This is it." This is not about putting things more 
beautifully or reading another book. It is about seeing 
your society destroyed. When you see society collapse, 
you understand that all the books you have read are very 
important but also you need to learn from certain ex- 
periences that are new— new to the world, new to your 
country, new to your generation. Something genera- 
tional is happening. You really begin to think that change 
has to come without delay, because, if not, you might be 
in the midst of a depression that could last for the rest 
of your life. 

I have been an activist for a long time, but I have 
never been as engaged with social movements as I am 
now with Podemos. Because today I feel the need for 
change more powerfully than before, in a way that re- 
ally touches me. This is somehow generational. The way 
that I and others like me are engaged right now has to 
do with Podemos. I like the project very much, and I feel 
part of a work in progress much more than I feel like a 
member of a party. This has to do with something that 
cannot be readily translated into the British context. 
I cannot tell you why. It is something I myself do not 
understand. This is much more important than many 
aspects of my personal life. I actually feel it and I am not 
ashamed, because I understood as well that the political 
field is not solely constituted by rational actors. I might 
be an academic, but I am not a completely rational actor 
in the political field. I also feel all sorts of things that I 
know are helping me develop this project. That is why I 
understand, perhaps better than in other countries, the 
hate and the anger at the establishment. I understand it 
well and I try to build upon that, rather than tell people 
that they are anti-political or that they don't know Marx. 
Emotions are very important in politics, and I feel those 
emotions right now. I didn't feel them five years ago, 
though I was already an activist then. I was born in the 
Basque country and I have a background in Basque 
politics. So, I have been a political actor for a very long 
time, since I was fifteen, because I was born in a very 
complicated context. I have been a political subject 
since the mid-nineties. My first political memories go 
back to the First Iraq War in 1992. I perfectly remember 
Desert Storm and all that. But still, it was a combination 
of different aspects— historical, theoretical, emotional, 
and, somehow, generational. 

LP: So, what next for Podemos? 

EM: We are still in the process of constituting ourselves 
as a party. We have a general meeting this month, and 
what we are trying to do is build an organisation that 
"Dares to Win." We have arrived on the political arena in 
Spain. Now we need to build an organisation that looks 
at society and doesn't simply navel gaze at the party. 
We need a party that is really a tool for change, not just 
internal discussion, like the parties of the sectarian 
Left— the Trotskyists, the Maoists, etc. Many people in 
Podemos do not have that background and we are very 
proud of this. We need a party that dares to win, that is 
connected to society, that listens to the people, and that 
sheds the depressing feeling the Left has always had of, 



"We are going to lose again." We want to put ourselves 
in a position to win. We can win the election. We have to 
win the election. It is an emergency. We have to put all 
our efforts into that, and not into other things. 

LP: Is winning primarily a matter of formulating certain 
demands? 

EM: Yes, basic demands that everyone can understand. 
That is why we use the idea of democracy. That provides 
us with a common frame for policies that matter to the 
people— on housing, unemployment, sovereignty, immi- 
gration etc. That makes everything more comprehensi- 
ble. We speak a language that everyone can understand, 
not because we are populist but because we speak the 
same language as the people to whom we appeal. We 
want to be part of a process to which everyone is invited. 
Though not every policy fits Podemos, it provides a 
common frame, common values. These have to do with 
human rights [which neoliberalism does not respect). It 
is about having a broad frame where people can support 
you without necessarily having sympathy with all of your 
policies, with your position on abortion, for example. So 
we want people to be able to say, "I support you even 
though I don't agree with everything you say." As an 
example, we got an email a couple of months ago from 
a very conservative person who said, 'I am very conser- 
vative, I am 65 and retired, but this time I am voting for 
Podemos because with the establishment parties you 
are always certain they will let you down. What I need 
now is nothing else than a possibility. This does not 
mean that I like your policies. I don't even like you. But I 
am voting for you." That's the sort of feeling you need to 
change a country. People who might not agree with you 
entirely, who might not have an identity even close to 
yours, but who share with you a kind of common sense 
that allows you to make changes possible. In the UK, 
this guy might easily have voted for UKIP. But in Spain 
he is voting for Podemos, which stands in direct opposi- 
tion to what UKIP stands for. Sometimes anger, feelings, 
crisis can produce very strange movements and diver- 
sions. And we have to be there. We are determined to 
ride this wave of discontent. IP 

1 Inigo Errejon, "Ernesto Laclau, theorist of hegemony", http:// 
www.versobooks.com/blogs/1578-ernesto-laclau-theorist-of- 
hegemony. 

2 Eduardo Maura, "Europe needs to change - and using grass- 
roots democracy is how we do it", http://www.theguardian.com/ 
com me ntisfree/201 4/oct/13/eu rope-new- politics-grassroots- 
resistance-podemos-syriza. 
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Postscript on party politics 

Chris Cutrone 



Coda to "What is political party for Marxism? Democratic 
revolution and the contradiction of capital: On Mike Mac- 
nair's Revolutionary Strategy 120081," Platypus Review 77 
(November 2014J. Originally published in abridged form as 
a letter in Weekly Worker 7035 (November 20, 20141. 

THE FRANKFURT SCHOOL OF THE 1 930s recognized 
that the two historic constituencies of revolutionary pol- 
itics, the masses and the party, had failed: the masses 
had led to fascism; and the party had led to Stalinism. 

Trotsky had remarked, in his History of the Russian 
Revolution 11930], on the "interference of the masses in 
historical events:" "Whether this is good or bad we leave 
to the judgment of moralists." 

The most indubitable feature of a revolution is the 
direct interference of the masses in historical events. 
In ordinary times the state, be it monarchical or 
democratic, elevates itself above the nation, and 
history is made by specialists in that line of busi- 
ness—kings, ministers, bureaucrats, parliamentar- 
ians, journalists. But at those crucial moments when 
the old order becomes no longer endurable to the 



masses, they break over the barriers excluding them 
from the political arena, sweep aside their traditional 
representatives, and create by their own interference 
the initial groundwork for a new regime. Whether this 
is good or bad we leave to the judgment of moralists. 
We ourselves will take the facts as they are given by 
the objective course of development. The history of a 
revolution is for us first of all a history of the forcible 
entrance of the masses into the realm of rulership 
over their own destiny. 1 

But, as Lenin had written in What is to be Done? (1902], 
this was not a spontaneous development, but rather 
such apparent "spontaneity" could be explained by the 
prior history of the workers' movement for socialism. 2 
The Russian Revolution had broken out on International 
Women's Day, a working class holiday invented by Marx- 
ists in the socialist parties of the Second International. 

Trotsky wrote, in "Stalinism and Bolshevism" (19371, 
that Bolshevism was "only a political tendency closely 
fused with the working class but not identical with it" 
and had "never identified itself with either the October 
Revolution or the Soviet state that issued from it." 



Bolshevism considered itself as one of the factors of 
history, its "Conscious" factor— a very important but 
not decisive one. We never sinned on historical sub- 
jectivism. We saw the decisive factor— on the existing 
basis of productive forces— in the class struggle, not 
only on a national scale but on an international scale. 3 

So, what was political party for Marxists such as 
Trotsky, Lenin and Luxemburg? It was one part of a dif- 
ferentiated whole of society and its political struggles, a 
political form that allowed for conscious participation in 
all the variety of arenas for politics that had developed 
in capitalism: parliaments, labor unions, mass strikes 
and their councils, and popular assemblies including 
workers' councils for revolutionary governance. Howev- 
er, as a political form— as Andrew Feenberg has pointed 
out, in The Philosophy of Praxis (2014), about Lukacs's 
account of the articulation of theory and practice in 
Bolshevism in History and Class Consciousness (1923] 
and related writings— the party was not only or even 
especially a subject, but also, and perhaps most impor- 
tantly, an object of political action. 4 It fell to Trotsky, in 
the aftermath of the failure of Bolshevism, to attempt 
to sustain this Marxist concept of political form, against 
Stalinism's liquidation of politics in the USSR and in the 
international Communist movement. 

In this, Trotsky followed Lenin and Luxemburg as well 
as Marx and Engels. Trotsky followed Marx in regarding 
both Stalinism and fascism— as well as FDR New Deal- 
ism— as forms of the Bonapartist state. The death of the 
Left as a political force is signaled by its shying away 
from and anathematizing the political party for social 
transformation— revolution— not only in anarchism 
and "Left communist" notions of politics without par- 
ties, but most of all in the long and pervasive, if largely 
unrecognized, Stalinist inheritance that justifies the 
party only by identifying it with the people, which puts 
an end to politics, including political consciousness. 
What Dick Howard, following Marx, warns of the "anti- 
political" crisis of politics in capitalism expressed by 
Bonapartism, is this unmediated identification of poli- 
tics with society, whether through the subordination of 
society or the liquidation of the party in the state, all in 
the name of quieting the inherent instability of politics, 
which society in its crisis of capitalism cannot afford. 

For, as Marx recognized in the aftermath of failed 
revolution in 1848, Bonapartism was not only undemo- 
cratic liberalism, unbridled capitalism without political 
accountability to society, but was also the state run 
amok, dominating society, and with a great deal of 
popular support— for instance by what Marx called the 
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"lumpenproletariat," an example of the reduction of 
society to a politically undifferentiated mass, the very 
opposite of what Marx considered the necessary "class 
consciousness" of the proletariat. This is why Trotsky 
rightly regarded Stalinism as the "antithesis" of Bolshe- 
vism. 

Stalinism's suppression of politics in the Marxist 
sense was not only undemocratic but also popular, 
both in the USSR and internationally. It was borne of 
the same social and thus political crisis in capitalism. 
Stalinism was not the cause but was an effect of the 
failure of politics in capitalism. We still need to try to 
overcome this problem of capitalism by constituting it 
through the inherently dangerous game of party politics. 
IP 
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Hiding behind the specter of Marx: 

A response to James Heartfield s review 

of Andrew Kliman s The Failure of Capitalist Production 

Philip Cunliffe 



THERE IS A FAIR AMOUNT one could take issue with 
in James Heartfield's review of Andrew Kliman's The 
Failure of Capitalist Production— not least the redundant 
polemical sideswipes that generate heat but do not 
shed light. But rather than arbitrating between Kliman 
and Heartfield, I want to focus instead on the main con- 
tradiction in Heartfield's argument, as it is Heartfield's 
argument that has the most far-reaching implications 
for how we might think about capitalism and the pros- 
pects for social change. This is because Heartfield 
argues that there has been a fundamental change in the 
nature of capitalism, but is unwilling to follow through 
on his own claims. 

Heartfield has two mutually inconsistent lines of at- 
tack on Kliman. On the one hand, Heartfield attacks Kli- 
man forjumblingup Marx's theory and ignoring what is, 
according to Heartfield, masses of crucial and obvious 
empirical evidence. On the other hand, Heartfield charg- 
es Kliman with failing to live up to Marx's spirit— or what 
Heartfield describes as Marx's "underlying method" but 
is in fact Heartfield's own theory about the risk-aversion 
of the capitalist class. One line of attack is a technical 
and substantive discussion on the basis of Marx's cat- 
egories and the interpretation of the empirical evidence. 
The other line of attack is based on Heartfield's own 
claims about the low morale of the contemporary capi- 
talist class and the "anti-growth" ideas that they have 
embraced. In short, Heartfield holds Kliman to account 
by two incompatible standards. 

Heartfield's review oscillates between these two lines 
of attack. On the first line of attack, Heartfield variously 
accuses Kliman of reifying the falling rate of profit by 
extracting it out of the wider dynamic of capital accumu- 
lation, of under-emphasizing the exploitation of labor 
over recent decades, of over-emphasizing changes in 
asset prices and capital depreciation, and of overlooking 
the importance of consumption goods for the reproduc- 
tion of labor power. On the second line of attack, Heart- 
field accuses Kliman of ignoring the political defeat of 
the working class and the resultant drift and disorienta- 
tion of the ruling class. Heartfield strains to compress 
these two arguments into one by arguing that the defeat 
of the unions in the West and expansion of capitalism 
into the old Second and Third Worlds can be translated 
into the terms of Marx's economic categories (i.e., how 
the relationship between constant and variable capital 
is altered). But there are a number of problems with the 
way in which Heartfield does this. 



For a start, the manner in which Heartfield translates 
these political changes into Marx's most elemental 
categories is often assertive, and without the evidence 
such claims can only have the character of intriguing 
hypotheses. For example at one point Heartfield claims 
that the post-Cold War Eastern European imports of 
U.S. industrial goods and export of cheap consump- 
tion goods to the U.S. have been fundamental to U.S. 
capitalism. But while this would certainly be nice for 
Heartfield's theory, he presents no evidence for it. At 
another point, Heartfield asserts that the defeat of the 
unions prompted the growth of the U.S. labor force that 
correspondingly dampened the effects of the falling rate 
of profit, but never bothers to measure de-unionization 
against such trivial things as population growth, immi- 
gration, the changing composition and the feminization 
of the labor force. 

More important than Heartfield's failure to substanti- 
ate such claims is the fact that at the most protean level 
of Marx's theory, political defeats such as the crushing 
of the unions or implosion of the Eastern bloc only mat- 
ter in as much as they impact ratios in the dynamic of 
capital accumulation. Heartfield sneers at Kliman's use 
of "ratios" as opposed to "social relations" (relations 
that we can supposedly understand by communing with 
Marx's "underlying method"] and charges Kliman with 
"over-objectifying" economic limits. But what are ratios 
if not relational? And what else is Heartfield describ- 
ing but an objective social condition understandable in 
terms of a ratio of constant to variable capital? Heart- 
field claims that the capitalists' political victories over 
the last forty years have allowed them to lay claim to a 
mass of surplus value sufficient as to stave off the crisis 
tendencies identified by Marx. If true, why would we 
expect them to behave differently? Capitalists invest for 
profit, not to satisfy James Heartfield. If they are making 
enough profits as a result of the defeat of the unions, 
why bother investing proportionately more in what Marx 
would call constant capital (technology, etc.)? Doubt- 
less capitalists have become decadent as a result of 
their earlier victory in the class war. But Marx's theory 
is about dynamics— ratios, even— that occur indepen- 
dently of the existential mood of the bourgeoisie. The 
organic composition of capital is not going to change if 
the capitalists fire all the risk consultants and tear up 
the corporate social responsibility charters. The agency 
of the proletariat and its political consciousness matters 
for Marx but the consciousness of the capitalists and 
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their failure to live up to the self-serving fables of en- 
trepreneurship is neither here nor there in terms of the 
relationship (one might even call it a "ratio"] between 
constant and variable capital. 

Either: Heartfield can say that the defeat of the orga- 
nized labor movement and global expansion of capital 
has led to under-accumulation in terms of Marx's 
theory as against Kliman's claims of over-accumulation. 
This underlying organic composition of capital can be 
plausibly associated with a particular set of social and 
political conditions, such as the ideology of eco-doom 
and social skepticism towards growth. Or: Heartfield 
can say that the defeat of the organized labor movement 
and the global expansion of capital led to a restructur- 
ing of modern society so complete and sweeping that 
commodity fetishism no longer applies and relations 



of constant to variable capital do not matter in the face 
of our rulers' moral torpor and timidity. Or, in a word, 
that Marx was wrong. Instead of the subjective political 
struggle for socialism displacing and triumphing over 
the objective social relations of capital, the opposite 
process has occurred whereby the subjective attitude 
of the capitalists has displaced the objective relations 
of capital. If the latter is true, then Marx is not only 
wrong now but was always wrong, since evidently his 
theory could not accommodate such a drastic social 
change in the development of capitalism while it is still 
recognizably capitalism. There is— of course— nothing 
intrinsically illegitimate about either line of attack. But 
by seeking to combine them without at least trying to 
reconcile their incompatibility, the overall effect cannot 
but be disingenuous. IP 



